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THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONS. 


A  WISE  man  before  he  chooses  his  business  or  profession 
in  life  will  not  only  consider  whether  be  has  a  capacity  for  it, 
but  will  compare  it  with  others  for  which  he  also  may  be 
competent.  He  will  do  this  in  order  to  make  a  selecuon  of 
that  one  which  will  have  the  best  influence  on  his  character 
and  his  happiness.  The  utility  of  making  such  a  compari¬ 
son,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  who  allow  that  one  pro¬ 
fession  has  a  preference  to  another  in  these  articles.  And 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  few  will  deny  that  such  a  pre¬ 
ference  does  exist  in  the  three  learned  professions.  Hence 
a  comparison  of  these  professions  must  be  proper  and  useful 
for  most  of  whom  probably,  will  practice  one  of  them. 
And  an  attempt  at  this  will  constitute  the  subject  of  this 
piece.  I  begin  with  the  apportionment  of  time. 

A  man  who  is  able  to  divide  his  time  into  certain  portions, 
one  of  which  he  devotes  to  business,  another  to  recreation, 
and  another  to  repose,  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  one  Who 
can  attend  to  these  only  as  opportunity  or  accident  will  per¬ 
mit  The  former  is  master  of  his  time  and  his  business,  and 
can  turn  them  to  his  convenience  or  his  profit;  whereas  the 
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latter  is  a  slave  to  them  both,  and  frequently  has  no  leisure 
for  repose  or  amusement. 

Let  us  apply  these  observations  to  the  physician,  the  law¬ 
yer  and  the  divine.  The  first  of  these,  if  his  practice  is 
large,  has  not  a  moment’s  time  he  can  call  his  own.  He  is  o- 
bliged  to  attend  to  the  call  of  the  suffering  patient,  at  mid¬ 
night  as  well  as  at  noon-day ;  to  go  from  his  amusements 
or  the  social  circle  of  friendship  as  well  as  from  his  apothe¬ 
cary  shop.  He  must,  in  short,  if  he  is  a  faithful  practition* 
cr,  go  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers. 

;  The  attorney,  though  he  may  enjoy  the  usual  time  of  re¬ 
pose,  knows  not  what  hour  persons  may  apply  for  advice  or 
assistance  ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  procure  business,  by  attention 
and  industry,  must  always  be  ready  at  the  call  of  a  client,  and 
consequently  most  of  his  time  in  his  office. 

The  divine,  except  those  occasional  interruptions  which 
are  common  to  men  in  every  station,  has  the  complete  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  time.  He  can  live  systematically,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  he  pleases.  His  hours  of  business,  of  social  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  of  repose  are  not  regulated  by  the  will  and 
caprice  of  others,  but  by  himself.  He  has  therefore  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  those  of  the  other  professions,  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  time. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  effect  which  the  business  of  each 
of  these  professions  must  have  on  the  minds  of  the  profes¬ 
sors. 

We  are  so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  partake  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  misery  of  beings  that  arc  presented  before  us. 
The  person  then  of  any  sensibility  who  frequents  the  house  of 
suflering  and  of  sorrow  must  there  feci  a  dejection  of  spirits, 
a  gloom  of  mind  and  a  decrease  of  liappiness.  And  this  is 
the  case  with  the  physician  whose  constant  employment  is  to 
visit  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  How  often  is  he  a  witness 
of  the  most  excruciating  pains,  and  when  his  art  fails  and 
death  seizes  his  patient,  a  spectator  of  the  sorrow  and  lamen¬ 
tations  of  mourning  relatives.  It  may  be  said,  and  perhaps 
with  some  truth,  that  the  physician  by  being  continually  con¬ 
versant  with  scenes  of  wretchedness  at  length  becomes  in- 
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sicnsible  to  the  misery  that  surrounds  him.  Allowing  this 
tdbe  partially,  or  if  you  will,  wholly  true,  yet  even  this  insen¬ 
sibility  is  prejudicial  to  human  happiness.  For  the  person 
who  can  behold  misery  without  being  affected  with  it,  who 
can  be  in  the  midst  of  suffering  patients  and  mourning 
friends,  without  partaking,  in  the  least  of  then*  feelings,  must 
have  lost  that  tenderness  of  heart,— that  warmth  of  feeling, 
which  by  giving  life  to  the  social  affections,  and  benevolence 
to  the  mind,  are  the  great  promoters  of  human  felicity. 
And  if  an  habitual  sight  of  distress  destroys  our  sensibility 
to  it,  no  one  will  presume  to  say  that  it  can  be  to  us  a  scAirce 
of  pleasure ;  for  that  person  must  be  a  monster  in  nature, 
who,  without  harbouring  enmity  to  the  sufferer,  makes  hU 
misery  the  cause  of  his  own  happiness.  So,  whether  the 
physician  retains  or  loses  his  sympathy  for  misery,  his  busi¬ 
ness  must  impair  his  happiness. 

The  business  of  the  attorney  must  also  in  a  measure  have" 
the  same  effect  on  his  mind.  His  profession  compels  hini ' 
to  witness  and  engage  in  the  strife,  the  contentions  and  the 
animosities  of  others.  His  office  leads  him,  if  not  to  adimn- 
ister  to  all  the  base  and  malignant  passions  of  our  nsUure,  at 
least  to  be  conversant  with  them.  He  is  frequently  made  an 
instrument  of  poverty,  of  disgrace  and  of  misery  to  his  fellow 
•  creatures.  The  generality  of  this  profession  cannot  nei¬ 
ther,  from  their  method  of  practice,  possess  that  complacen¬ 
cy  of  mind,  and  self  approbatipn  which  always  4u*i8e  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  done  what  was  right  ^nd  just. 
They  frequently  enlist  their  talents  and  eloquence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  cause  which  they  know  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive. 
They  use  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  on  the  side  of  er¬ 
ror  and  of  falsehood  as  on  that  of  thith  and  of  equity.  Their 
great  object  is  to  gain  the  cause  they  undertake,  not  to  illus¬ 
trate  law,  not  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man,  but  to 
gain  the  cause,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Hence,  frequently 
cunning  serves  them  instead  of  wisdom,  sophistry  instead  of 
reason,  and  falsehood  instead  of  truth.  Now,  1  will  submit 
it  to  any  person,  whether  such  conduct  is  not  destructive  of 
that  goodness,  that  nobleness  and  benevolence  of  heart, 
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which  are  essential  to  true  happiness.  And  the  habits 
which  they  acquire  at  the  bar,  they  are  in  danger  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  life  with  them  ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  I  believe,  why 
so  few,  considering  the  great  number  of  that  profession,  are 
ranked  among  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  the  business  of  the  divine  has  the 
same  effect  on  his  mind. 

He  is  not,  like  the  physician,  in  danger  of  losing  his  sen¬ 
sibility  to  the  misery,  and  consequently  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  by  being  continually  with  the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 
He  is  not,  like  the  attorney,  obliged  to  witness  and  piomolo 
strife  and  contention  between  man  and  man.  lie  cannot, 
from  his  profession,  be  an  instrument  of  poverty  or  mise- 
ly  to  his  fellow-creatures.  On  the  contrary,  his  professed 
business  is  to  promote  peace,  harmony  and  happiness  in  so¬ 
ciety.  His  constant  friends  and  companions  arc  those  who 
profess  an  attachment  and  love  for  each  other.  Neitl»er 
■does  he,  like  the  attorney,  ever  support  a  bad  cause. 
Ip  explaining  and  enforcing  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  he 
ipay  conscientiously  use  all  the  knowledge,  the  eloquence, 
and  the  zeal  of  which  he  is  master ;  for  it  is  the  cause  of 
truth,  of  happiness,  and  of  God.  And  by  fiiithfully  sup¬ 
porting  this  cause  he  will  grow  better  and  happier. 

The  divine  must  also,  from  another  consideration,  have 
more  benevolence  than  either  the  physician  or  the  lawyer. 
The  physician  cannot  desire  constant  employment  or  many 
patients,  without  desiring  t|iat  sickness  and  distress  should 
prevail  in  his  neighborhood.  The  lawyer  cannot  desire  con¬ 
stant  employment,  or  many  clients,  without  desiring  the 
prevalence  of  strife  and  litigation.  But  the  divine,  when  he 
prays,  that  his  business  may  prosper,  and  that  many  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  him  for  assistance,  is  praying  that  health,  peace,  and 
happiness  may  prevail  in  society. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  clergyman  has  the  advantage  in 
being  master  of  his  time,  and  that  his  business  is  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  goodness  and  benevolence  of  heart,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  happiness. 
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^  I  speak  not  now  however  of  particular  cases,  but  of  gen¬ 
eral  rules,  to  which  there  are  exceptions.  There  are,  we 
kpow,  humane,  benevolent,  and  even  pious  attornies ;  but 
this  is  not  the  general  character  of  the  profession,  nor  is 
their  business  favourable  to  it.  There  are  also  v'enal,  sel- 
fish,  and  even  impious  clergymen,  but  neither  is  thh  the 
general  character  of  that  profession. 

Many  however  prefer  the  professions  of  law  and  of  phys¬ 
ic,  because  in  these,  they  say,  are  the  roads  to  wealth  and  to 
honour.  Allowing  that  they  procure  more  wealth  for  their 
professors,  (which  can  be  true  only  in  a  few  instances,  con¬ 
sidering  the  great  number  which  throng  them  at  present) 
yet  has  not  the  frugal  clergyman  always  a  competence, 
which  generally  affords  more  real  enjoyment,  in  the  things 
of  this  life,  than  affluence  and  luxury.  And  if  honor  con¬ 
sists  in  doing  good  to  mankind?  or  possessing  influence  in 
society,  the  clergy  have  the  greater  share  of  it — or  if  it. 
consists  in  knowledge  or  in  eloquence,  they  possess  them 
both  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  other  professions ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  eloquence,  than  which  nothing  makes  men 
more  famous, — we  have  pulpit  orators  who  command  uni¬ 
versal  admiration.  The  honor  then  referred  to  must , 
consist  in  holding  offices  of  state,  which  the  clergy  gen¬ 
erally  do  not,  and  I  conceive  ought  not  to  hold.  Here 
then  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  profession  have  one  advan¬ 
tage  which,  by  the  way,  very  few  probably  will  enjoy. 

Again,  it  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  divinity,  that  it  im¬ 
poses  restraints  upon  the  life  and  enjoyments  of  its  profes¬ 
sors,  which  law  and  physic  do  not.  It  is  true  it  forbids  pro¬ 
fanity,  dissipation  and  intemperence,  which  instead  of  being 
an  argument  against  it,  is  one  of  its  excellences.  There  is, 
however,  no  amusement  v/hich  is  innocent,  no  Conviviality 
which  is  discreet,  or  enjoyment  which  is  rational,  that  it 
does  not  allow  ;  and  if  physic  or  law  permit  any  thing  be¬ 
yond  this,  so  far  they  contribute  to  human  misery. 

In  the  comparison  w  hich  has  now  been  made  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  professions,  I  have  considered  them  principally  with  a 
reference  to  this  world ;  whereas  the  person  who  enters  the 
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sacred  ministry  with  proper  motives  and  discharges  its  du> 
ties  with  fidelity,  has  a  source  of  wealth,  of  honor,  and  of 
happiness  infinitely  superior  to  the  lawyer  and  the  physi¬ 
cian,  unless  they  too  have  cordially  embraced  the  truths  of 
religion. 

I  would  not  however,  dissuade  all  from  entering  those 
professions,  for  in  the  present  state  of  things  they  are  use¬ 
ful,  and  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  society ;  but  I  would 
endeavor  to  shew  the  stronger  inducements  we  have  to  en¬ 
ter  the  profession  of  divinity,  because  it  will  have  the  best 
influence  on  our  character  and  happiness.  And  an  attempt 
of  this  kind  was  rendered  more  necessary,  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  at  present  the  church  needs  more  assistance 
than  the  bar  or  the  profession  of  medicine. 

N. 


FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

RETIREMENT. 

/ 

This  subject,  which  has  employed,  and  so 'successfuly  em¬ 
ployed  the  pens  of  many  able  writers,  must  of  necessity  be 
considerably  worn  and  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  A  few  ob¬ 
servations,  however,  on  a  subject  so  interesting  may  not  be 
unacceptable ;  and  if  they  contain  no  new  arguments,  they 
may  possibly  be  of  some  utility,  by  confirming  what  has 
been  already  advanced  on  the  subject. 

Retirement  in  its  common  acceptation  seems  to  hold  a 
middle  place  between  the  two  extremes,  of  solitude  and  a 
busy  worldly  life  ;  and  on  account  of  its  possessing  this  hap¬ 
py  medium,  and  participating  in  a  moderate  degree  of  these 
extremes,  has  continued  to  be  the  object  of  desire  and  at¬ 
tainment  to  the  wise  and  worthy  few  of  all  ages.  It  is  true 
man  is  an  active  and  social  being ;  yet  he  can  hope  to  find 
real  happiness  only  in  the  bosom  of  tranquility.  And  it  is 
retirement  adone,  that  affords  him  both  the  enjoyments  of 
society  and  the  delights  of  tranquility. 
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No  mode  of  iifci  we  believe,  can  afford  its  pursuers  a  more 
perfect  enjoyment  than  this :  and  the  important  benefits  it  is 
capable  of  yielding,  and  has  from  time  to  time  yielded  man¬ 
kind,  renders  it  a  thing  of  the  highest  and  most  valuable  con¬ 
sideration. 

After  witnessing  the  follies,  the  turmoils^  and  miseries  of 
the  world,  to  be  able  to  retire  to  some  favorite  retreat,  as  a 
laborer  to  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  there  to  meditate 
upon  the  surrounding  scene,  is  a  privilege  which  can  never 
be  too  highly  prized.-<-That  delightful  composure  which  sits 
upon  the  mind^  when,  from  a  place  of  security  we  survey  the 
elements  of  heaven  tossing  in  tempestuous  war  around  us, 
or  the  serenity  we  feel  after  the  storm  has  subsided,  is  but 
a  faint  shadow  of  that  pure,  delightful  serenity  we  experi¬ 
ence  when  from  the  window  of  retirenicnt  we  look  abroad 
upon  the  stormy  ocean  of  human  life. 

So  busy  and  varied  is  the  theatre  of  human  action,  that 
scarce' a  possibility  of  useful  improvement  exists  to  those 
engaged  in  its  concerns ;  for  no  sooner  has  one  g^y  and  buSy 
scene  passed  away  than  another  equally  inviting  and  no  less 
intoxicating  arrests  their  attention,  and  thus  engrossed,  their 
lives  roll  on  with  little  satisfaction  and  no  real  good.— - 
In  retirement  only,  where  the  mind  is  totally  free  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  world,  and  can  indulge  in  calm^  unin¬ 
terrupted  reflection,  is  found  the  fittest  opportunity  for  im¬ 
proving  the  intellectual  powers  and  estimating  the  true  value 
of  human  life. 

In  the  bosom  of  retirement  also  dwells  "  heavenly  con¬ 
templation,’*  affording  those  who  .indulge  in  it  an  ecstasy  of 
pleasure  and  an  elevation  of  thought,  which  none  but  the 
contemplative  are  capable  of  conceiving.  Here  the  fancy 
and  imagination  collect  and  prepare  for  the  reflection  and 
amusement  of  the  mind,  the  beauteous  forms  of  nature,  the 
various  situations  of  men,  their  actions  and  motives  and 
their  attendant  good  and  evil. 
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Here  also  the  mind  can  indulge  itself  in  the  exhaustless 
and  ever  pleasing  theme  of  creation ;  where  the  soul  ab^ 
sorbed  in  the  richness,  sublimity,  and  grandeur  of  nature, 
forgets  its  residence  and  mounts  to  a  seeming  nearness  with 
its  Almighty  Author :  for  all  the  works  of  nature  bear  the 
marks  of  the  Divine  Being :  Through  the  whole  circle  of 
created  objects,  from  the  minutest  plant  to  the  overgrown 
cypress,  from  the  puny  insect  that  creeps  on  the  smallest 
speck  of  earth,  to  the  bulky  elephant  and  lordly  mammoth 
cf  the  desart,  from  the  least  diamond  that  sparkles  to  the 
eye,  up  to  the  brightest  luminary  that  blazes  in  the  firmar 
ment,  from  the  softest  whisper  of  the  zephyrs  to  the  rush¬ 
ing  wind  and  awful  thunder,  is  his  power  and  wisdom  clear¬ 
ly  discerned  and  goodness  manifested  to  the  children  of 
men. 

The  truly  devout  Christian  will  ever  esteem  retirement  as 
his  chief  source  of  earthly  good.  From  this  source,  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  the  historian  and  the  poet,  wdll  derive  not  only  the 
Jiighest  rational  delight,  but  the  means  of  procuring  them 
that  esteem,  that  celebrity  in  the  world,  which  neither  time 
nor  malice  can  destroy.  And  though  the  w'orld  seems  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  pursuits  of  these  distinguished  and  worthy 
characters,  yet  it  cannot  but  attribute  lo  these  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  its  most  important  interests. 

It  would  seem  then  that  a  privilege  so  highly  valued  and 
producing  such  lasting  benefits  to  mankind  as  that  of  retire¬ 
ment,  w'ould  not  be  denied  its  pursuers.  Yet  limes  have 
been  when  this  privilege  was  not  granted  those  who  most 
ardently  sought  it :  When  the  foes  of  science,  religion,  and 
peace  dragged  their  unhappy  votaries  from  their  respective 
retreats  and  sacrificed  them  at  the  shrine  of  despotism  and 
barbarity.  Religion  for  a  time  lamented  the  persecution  of 
her  favorite  and  devout  Daniel ;  who  but  for  his  God  in 
whom  he  trusted  w'^ould  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  envy  of 
the  princes  of  Persia.  Philosophy  mourned  the  loss  cf  her 
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orightcst  ornament ;  the  wise  and  virtuous  Socrates.  Sci¬ 
ence  her  admirable  Archimedes ;  whom  the  rage  of  war  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  career.  Literature  her 
Demosthenes,  her  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  who  perished  by  the 
hand  of  despotism  and  tyranny. 

These  are  a  few  among  the  many  distinguisljed  personages 
to  whose  notability  and  usefulness,  retirement  gave  birth, 
but  to  whom  in  the  end,  it  was  not  permitted  to  be  even  an 
asylum  from  persecution  and  death.  For  the  honor  of 
mankind,  however,  in  most  ages  of  the  world  the  still  retreat 
has  suffered  little  molestation;  and  the  good  and  happy 
consequences  are  visible  in  numberless  instances  through¬ 
out  the  whole  world. 

But  if  further  exemplification  of  the  charms  of  retire¬ 
ment  is  needed,  we  have  only  to  mention  three  of  the  most 

illustrious  characters  that  grace  the  pages  of  history ; _ ^the 

noble  and  virtuous  Cincinnatus,  the  magnanimous  Charles 
V.  and  our  great  and  beloved  Washington,  all  of  whom 
left  the  summit  of  power  and  renown  and  sought  happiness  in 
the  sweets  of  a  retired  life.-— The  latter  of  these  particular¬ 
ly,  the  best  and  worthiest  of  men,  has,  if  I  may  so  say,  con¬ 
secrated  retirement  and  rendered  it  far  more  precious  and 
desirable  than  ever.  SOLITARIUS. 


roa  TBE  FLOEIAn. 

THE  RAMBLER. 

NO.  II. 


To  rise  at  noon,  sit  slipshod  and  undressed. 

To  read  the  news,  or  fiddle,  as  seems  best. 

Till  half  the  world  comes  rattling  at  the  door. 

To  fill  the  dull  vacuity  till  four ; 

And,  just  when  evening  turns  the  blue  vault  grey. 
To  spend  two  hours  in  dressing  for  the  day ; 
Throuj^  mere  necessity  to  close  bis  eyes 
Just  when  the  larks  and  when  the  shepherds  rise. 

H 


CoWfBfi. 
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ScRELY  of  aH  lives  except  that  of  a  knight-errant,  a  ram¬ 
bling  author’s  is  the  most  irksome.  Since  the  appearance 
of  my  first  number,  ‘  I  have  spent  hours,’  as  the  Revd.  Mr. 
Newton  somewhere  says,  ‘  with  my  pen  in  my  hand  and  my 
finger  on  my  upper  lip,’  hunting  a  subject  for  my  second.  I 
was  lately  recalled  from  one  of  those  mental  excursions  by 
the  post  boy  announcing  the  number  of  the  Floriad.  The 
request  of  Mr.  Somniculosus  prefixed  to  an  Eulogy  on  Early 
Rising  first  attracted  my  attention.  ‘  Tremblingly  alive*  to 
the  distresses  of  roy  fellow-creatures  I  determined  forthwith 
to  attempt  the  refutation  of  those  arguments  which  had  giv¬ 
en  so  much  uneasiness  to  friend  S. 

There  is  but  one  class  of  persons  whose  happiness  I  con¬ 
sider  endangered  by  such  kind  of  writings.  Those  who  are 
doomed  to  gain  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  have 
little  le  isure  for  reading,  and,  consequently  such  arguments 
will  seldom  set  their  firinciples  at  variance  with  their  //rac- 
tice.  ’Tis  the  influence  of  such  writings  on  the  happiness  of 
tlie  fashionable  \vcrld  that  I  dread.  To  fashionable  world 
therefore  the  following  attempt  is  humbly  inscribed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  for  men,  who  have 
derived  all  their  maxims  from  books,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  world  but  what  Aristotle,  Plato,.  Seneca,  and  other  such 
old  fashioned  gentlemen  have  taught  them,  to  prescribe  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  life.  Who  would  ever  think  of  gov¬ 
erning  a  modern  fine  city  according  to  the  laws  of  Solon  or 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  ?  The  eulogist  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  this  class  of  writers.  His  notions  might  do  well  e- 
nough  for  the  subjects  of  Nimrod  or  the  inhabitants  of  Spar¬ 
ta.  Poor  souls  I  they  never  tasted  the  calm  luxury  of  morn¬ 
ing  slumber!  They  really  believed  that  early  rising  and  in¬ 
cessant  drudgery  were  conducive  to  health  and  productive 
of  happiness.  But  surely  such  antiquated  notions  are  not 
suitable  to  the  refinements  of  modern  times. 

The  eulogist  begins  by  laying  down  the  position  that  life, 
especially  active  lifc^  is  a  real  enjoyment.  Surely  this  opin- 
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ion  is  not  confirmed  by  the  daily  conduct  of  men.  However 
unwilling  they  may  be  to  die  they  manifest  ^little  attachment 
to  active  life.  On  the  contrary  the  general  complaint  is 
that  life  is  a  burden,  that  time  hangs  heavy,  and  the  activity 
of  half  the  world  is  employed  in  contriving  means  to  kill 
time.  If  active  life  is  really  a  burden,  the  less  of  it  the  bet¬ 
ter.  And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  sleeping  is  the  easiest 
and  the  most  innocent  method  of  murdering  time  which  lias: 
yet  been  invented. 

‘  1  think  it  is  a  fair  calculation  that  half  the  misery  in  th«i 
world  has  its  origin  in  the  mind.  In  spite  of  all  our  endeav¬ 
ours,  serious  reflections  will  sometimes  intrude  upon  us. 
Conscience,  if  not  permitted  to  speak  aloud,  w  ill  sometimes 
whisper.  Death  will  find  meant  to  mar  our  happiness  by  ad¬ 
monishing  us  of  his  approach.  Few  can  be  surrounded  by  a 
croud  at  all  times,  and  still  fewer  can  endure  solitary  reflec¬ 
tion.  Sleep  is  certainly  the  most  eificacious  antidote  to  re¬ 
flections  on  th4  past,  and  anticipations  of  the  future.  Resign¬ 
ed  to  the  power  of  the  balmy  goddess,  conscience  forgets  its 
office  ;  the  fear  of  death  does  not  intrude  ;  the  bankrupt  for¬ 
gets  his  creditors,  the  disconsolate  lover  forgets  the  disdain 
of  his  haughty  mistress ;  all  is  peace  and  serenity.  This  is 
indeed  negative  happiness,  but  in  a  world  so  full  of  evil  as 
this,  to  be  delivered  from  positive  sulTering  Uno  trifle. 

But  allowing  that  active  life  is  a  real  enjoyment,  and  that 
men  ought  to  make  as  large  additions  to  it  as  possible,  pray 
of  what  consequence  is  it  to  which  end  of  the  day  the  addi¬ 
tion  is  made  ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  be  made  to  the 
day  or  the  night  \  The  great  business  of  the  fashionable 
world  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  whoever  has  time  and 
inclination  to  take  an  exact  inventory  of  modem  pleasures 
will  be  convinced  that  nine  tenths  of  them  are  more  suitable' 
to  the  night  than  the  day.  A  card  table  would  appear  abso¬ 
lutely  hideous  in  broad  day  light,  and  ten  minutes  exercise  in 
an  assembly  room,  before  ten  o’clock  at  night,  would  throw 
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^alfthe  ladies  in  America  into  hysterics.  What  gentleman 
of  ordinary  sensibility  would  choose  to  be  seen  staggering 
home  from  a  coffee-house  with  the  tell-tale  sun  shining  full 
in  his  face  ?  Visiting,  it  is  true,  may  be  performed  by  day 
light,  but  surely  no  fashionable  person  will  think  of  making 
even  a  morning  call  till  one  o’clock,  P.  M.  and  with  the  assist-’ 
ance  of  tolerable  servants,  breakfast  may  easily  be  dispatch¬ 
ed  by  that  time  without  the  hardship  of  early  rising. 

I  think  I  have  now  answered  some  of  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  eulogist,  and  shown  how  the  rest  may 
be  got  oven  I  would  however  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  nothing  I  have  said  is  to  favour  late  sleeping  on  Sunday 
morning ;  for  I  am  fully  persuaded  every  person  ought  to 
rise  soon  enough  to  attend  morning  church. 


QN  HAPPINESS. 

Dissatisfaction  seems  to  be  the  common  lot  of  man¬ 
kind.  Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  man  snatches  at 
enjoyment,  yet  the  object  avoids  his  grasp ;  dissatisfied, 
though  not  discouraged,  he  renews  the  pursuit:  again 
hawked  in  his  hopes,  he  again  renews  his  exertions,  desire 
increases  with  difficulty,  confidence  with  defeat,  until  age 
arrests  his  course,  despoils  pleasure  of  her  allurements, 
and  discovers  the  fleeting  phantom.  The  experience  of 
former  ages  brings  no  advantage  to  the  successive.  Every 
generation  pursues  the  same  round  of  illusive  hopes.  Im¬ 
agination  always  on  the  wing,  paints  new  scenes  of  happi¬ 
ness  which  busy  fancy  calls  her  own,  but  sad  disappoint¬ 
ment  tells  us  they  never  can  be  realized.  Ambition  points 
at  honors  and  glory,  and,  believing  perfect  happiness  in 
their  possession,  breaks  over  every  barrier  which  life  or 
death  can  interpose,  yet  the  hero  weeps  his  object  still  be¬ 
yond  him,,  dependant  on  the  voice  of  the  capricious  multi¬ 
tude.  Pride  delights  in  superiority,  in  adventitious  advan¬ 
tages,  yet  how  often  does  she  see  herself  humbled  even 
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by  those  she  would  disdain  to  call  her  rivals.  Avarice  finds 
her  boon  of  happiness  in  the  accumulation  of  wealthy  and 
watches  with  seeming  pleasure  her  growing'  coffersi  yet 
fear  and  anxiety  embitter  her  cup,  accident  may  destroy, 
an  unworthy  heir  possess.  Restless  and  unsatisfied, 
man  seeks  for  happiness  under  every  form,  in  every  clime, 
still  she  eludes  his  search.  Discontent  sits  on  every  coun* 
tenance  complaining  of  present  sorrows  and  anticipating 
future  scenes  of  bliss,  which  again  in  their  turn  will  be¬ 
come  present  sorrows.*  Life  is  a  chun  of  hopes  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  seeming  sorrows,  yet  real  pains.  Has  happi¬ 
ness  then  flown  fi^om  the  earth,  or  rather  did  she  ever  .d^ign 
to  reside  with  mortals.  Tell  me,  gentle  traveller,-  if  m  thy 
devious  wanderings  thou  hast  ever  spied  her  habitadon  ? 
if  so,  describe  her  dwelling,  her  manner  ^  of  life,  those 
peaceful  walks  where  care,  anxiety  and  sorrow  have  never 
entered  ?  Satisfy  my  curiosity  and  direct  the  erring  steps  of 
an  inquiring  world.  But  perchance  thou  hast  never  known 
happiness.  Then  stay  thy  wanderings  and  agree  with  me 
that  man  is  born  to  sorrow,  that  happiness  never  dwelt  with 
him.  W. 


DON  QUIXOTE 


. Ridiculiim  acri 

Fortius  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res. 

Hor.  Lib.  1/ Sat.rX. 

“  Ridicule  ofteotunes  decides  important  matters  more  effectually 
and  better  than  severity.” 

The  truth  of  this  sentence  of  the  sagacious  Ronfan  poet, 
has  never  been  more  strikingly  illustrated,  than  in  the  effect 
produced  on  the  Spanish  nation  by  the  writings  of  Cervan¬ 
tes.  The  inordinate  and  ridiculous  passion  ofhis  country¬ 
men  for  chivalry,  could  not  have  been  so  effectually  cured, 
by  the  reasonings  of  all  the  philosophers  in  Christendom. 
Accordingly,  by  those  who  have  contemplated  the  knight  er¬ 
rantry  of  the  Spaniards  only  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  their 
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neighbours,  Cervantes  has  been  considered  as  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  benefactor  to  his  countrymen.  But,  however  ardent 
might  have  been  his  patriotism,  (for  patriotic  he  doubtless 
was,)  we  are  taught  by  the  result  of  his  labours,  that  his  ef¬ 
forts  were  ill  directed.  By  bringing  chivalry  into  dishonor, 
he  extinguished  that  gallantry  and  military  spirit,  which  had 
long  been  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  nation  j  and  which  had  chiefly  contributed  to  her  great¬ 
ness. 

It  is  accordingly  observable  that  she  has  ever  since  been 
on  the  decline  :  and  if  she  was  before  ridiculed  for  her  knight 
errantry,  she  has  since  been  despised  for  her  imbecility. 
Cervantes,  therefore,  while  he  illustrated  the  maxim  of  Hor¬ 
ace,  exemplified  this  truth  also,-— that  it  is  sometimes  more 
safe  to  suffer  men  to  continue  in  error,  than  to  convince 
them  that  they  are  wrong.  H. 


rOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

To  the  contemplative  mind  the  volume  of  nature  is  replete  with 
the  most  salutary  instruction.  Its  pages  present  us  with  lessons  that 
may  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  life,  in  regulating  our  conduct  both  as 
it  regards  our  icllow-mon  and  our  Creator.  That  we  may  collect  the 
lessons  th.at  nature  teaches,  let  us  imagine  ourselves  seated  in  the 
arbor  of  some  garden,  and  let  us  note  tliem  as  they  meet  our  eye  or 
impress  our  minds.  I  hope  ihat  my  design  may  not  be  ineflectual  to 
perpetuate  the  reflections  that  may  arise  and  render  them  still  more 
instructive  and  pleasing. 

THE  GARDEN  MORALIST— No.  I. 

On  ohsermng  the  plants  just  sprouting  after  the  “  Winter  ivas  o'er  and  gone." 

Hark  the  balmy  voice  cf  Spring, 

Floating  on  the  zephyrs  wing. 

Sweet  her  mellow  accents  sound. 

Echoing  from  the  groves  around, 

While  the  flowVs, 

Wak’d  by  show’rs, 

Raise  their  heads. 

From  their  beds, 

And  gaily  green  thci  gi*ound. 
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II. 

interns  icey  slumber’s  past. 

Smile  the  heavens  serene  at  last ; 
Naught  they  fear  from  tempests  now. 
Gathering  on  the  morning’s  brow ; 
But  they  shoot 
From  their  root. 

Greenly  wave 

O’er  their  grave,  ^ 

And  to  the  breezes  bow. 

III. 

So  when  Time  shall  be  no  more. 

And  our  wintry  slumber’s  o’er. 

We  shall  sprout ;  beyond  the  tomb 
Wave  in  everlasting  bloom  ; 

Never  tear 
Tempests  near. 

Chilling  blasts. 

Blighting  frosts. 

And  breatne  a  mild  perfume. 


FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

THE  DYING  SWAN. 

**  Plato,  in  his  Phzdon,  assures  us  that  the  notes  of  the  dying 
Swan  are  peculiarly  sweet,  and  Aristotle  declares  nearly  the  same 
thing.  All  the  poets  both  Greek  and  Latin,  have  united  in  attribu¬ 
ting  to  this  bird  the  same  peculiarity,  and  even  Cicero  (Tusc  :  2. 1. 73.) 
as  if  led  away  by  the  vulgar  error  observes, cum  cantu  et  volup- 
tate  moriuntur.” 

I. 

The  beauteous  Swan,  the  poets  say, 

Tho’  hoarse  in  life  her.  strains  may  be^ 

Pours  sweetly,  when  life  fades  away. 

In  th’  ear  of  death  her  minstrelsy. 

II. 

So  when  the  dying  Christian  feels 
Cold  on  his  cheek  the  dews  of  death« 

When  iron  slumbers  o’er  him  steal. 

And  trembles  on  a  point  his  breath, 

III. 

Catching  the  strains  the  seraphs  raise, 

While  echoing  saints  the  notes  prolong. 

His  soul  extatic,  to  their  lays. 

Responsive,  pours  her  sweetest  song. 

LYRA. 
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FLORELLA. 

Wiiv  will  Florella,  when  I  gaze. 
My  ravished  eyes  reprove. 

And  hide  from  them  the  only  face, 
They  can  behold  with  love  ? 

To  shun  her  scorn,  and  ease  my  care 
I  seek  a  nymph  more  kind  ; 

And  while  1  rove  from  fair  to  fair. 
Still  gentler  usage  find. 

But,  oh  !  how  faint  is  every  joy, 
Wliere  nature  has  no  part ; 

New  beauties  may  my  eyes  employ. 
But  you  engage  my  lieart. 

So  restless  exiles  doom’d  to  roam. 
Meet  pity  every  where— 

Yet  languish  for  their  native  home, 
Tho’  death  attends  them  there. 


VALUABLE  SONG-SINGING. 

There  was  a  doctor  once,  but  not  of  laws— 
Perhaps  a  yankee ;  and  suppose  he  w'as  ? 

He,  as  is  frequent,  often  did  forget. 

Just  at  the  moment  set  to  pay  his  debts  : 

A  neighbor  held  against  him  an  account, 

(I  neither  know  nor  care  to  what  amount) 

\Vho  fearing  that  he  ne’er  should  get  his  pay. 
Was  sure  to  dun  the  doctor  every  day. 

The  doctor  tir’d  of  being  dun’d  so  long. 
Proposed  to  pay  his  neighbour  with  a  song  ; 
Says  lie,  if  I  will  sing  a  song  you  like. 

Will  you  in  our  accounts  the  balance  strike  ? 
Yes,  he  replied,  when  suck  a  song  you  sing. 
We’ll  balance  books  and  sit  and  drink  a  sling. 
The  joyful  doctor  now  commenced  his  strains. 
But  not  a  song  could  approbation  gain. 

He  sung  a  number  there  is  no  dispute. 

But  still  his  neighbour  said  they  did  not  suit. 
At  length  grown  weary  in  this  fruitless  course 
He  smartly  claps  his  hand  upon  his  purse. 

And  says,  **  I’ll  sing  a  song.  I’ll  tell  you  how. 
I’ll  take  my  money  out  and  pay  you  now.” 

And  like  you  that,  the  jovial  doctor  cries  ? 

I  do,  his  joyful  neighbor  quick  replies. 

I  thank  you.  Sir,  my  money  I  shall  keep  ; 

I  sung  the  song — you  liked  it — bought  it  cheap. 
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